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the things that money can’t buy . . . 

come into your home with a Steinway 




I was a fine piano teacher . . . hut 

A POOR BUSINESSMAN 


■ a. 

^^/everal years ago I had readied a point in my 
career where I thought I knew most of the answers. 

I had all the students I could take care of. Sure, I had 
the usual problems . . . what music materials to give 
each student . . . how to keep them happy and 
interested . . . 

"But now I know that the truth of the matter was 
that I was on a merry-go-round trying to keep up 
with my own success. The detail work involved was 
a real undertaking in itself and, despite my thorough 
music background, it was difficult for me to get my 
music knowledge across to my students with the 
materials I was using. I found 1 was spending too 
much time, time that 1 should have had for 
myself, searching for needed materials ... for some 
correlated plan. 

Then I heard about the Progressive Series Plan! 
Perhaps you are thinking, ‘then everything was rosyl’ 
Not entirely, butlifesurely became more pleasant forme. 
“Progressive Series made a superior music plan 
available to me . . . showed me how 1 could evaluate 
my students' progress at all times . . . how to prepare 
my students early for music college entrance require- 
ments . . . how to develop a thorough understanding 
in young students while they are learning to play. 

It really solved many tricky problems for me. 


• Prs.fnitrumentol Program • InriHuUonai Affiliation 

• Foreign Mime Semlnorr • Ttaehor Plocamnnt Stnricn 

TEACHER AFFILIATION >r APPOINTMENT ONLY 

Career teachers with acceptable backgrounds 
and active classes are invited to inquire about 
Appointment and Teaching Authorization. 


No fee for appointment 



•Progreraicc Scries Teachers are located in 
even/ state and 14 foreign countries. 


“Now I know more of the answers than I ever did. 
I’m more successful than ever in my teaching, and 
I know that my Progressive Series appointment 
has made me a good businessman too! 

True, the requirements for appointment are high, 
but as a good teacher you should be able to meet 
them. It will be well worth your while to inquire, 
and there is no fee for appointment ‘ 
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This spring, Kimball will 
move its manufacturing facil- 
ities and executive offices to 
their big, new 82,000,000 




A REVOLUTIONARY IDEA 

"...the greatest thing that has happened for music-lovers 
since the introduction of long-playing records"— DEEMS TAYLOR 



RECORDING OF A GREAT WORK OF MUSIC WITH AN 
OUTSTANDING ARTIST, ORCHESTRA OR CONDUCTOR. . . 



ALWAYS ACCOMPANIED- AT NO 



TO I 


‘jihtsic X-ppreaa tioi i Records 



— = FOR EXAMPLE 

LEONARD 
BERJM STEIN 

DVORAK'S 

World Symphony 



Given to you 
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World of 
Music 


Thomas Sehippers. 2$.>ear-sdd 
| durlor from KaUniaxno Mich inn. 1m 
iceeii elioeen one of I he Tin 0uiMu4h> 

| Young Men of 1955 in America, in the 
j Lulled Stines Junior Chamber of Cob 
merer. A Modem of Curtin. Yak. to 
liard and Tanglewond, Srhippers hit 
c onducted l.u Scale in Milan, halt, lie 

Yen York Philharmonic and ihe C* 
rago Symphony. Ai Ihe age id 20 he 
cmducled. on -pcci'l^iectueti d tw 

I "Tlie Coneul" and "The Medliiaa" 

Mlklne Homo's •eeimd Violin Caa 
cerlo wa. premiered In Jascha Heifco 
and ihe Dallae Sam phony. * alter lleodl 
I conducting. In January 

Mitelodl II. Marks. tier preodeat md 
... retarv of the Kdoanl U. Mari. Mo 
air Corporation. died in Sen hoik Oly 
Inal December 22. aged 77. He oil i 
brother of Ed«rard B. Mark", a (wadtr 
of the muaic publishing company tor 

lb* Hot” Ihe* lime of hi. death. 

Erich lain. dost. musiral .llrortw af I 
Ihe Rnc.hr.ler lllililiriiionir (hrhcUn. 

Iia. been named general ditcelnt of ll» j 
New York City Opera Company, tae 
c-eeding Joseph XwMWk who to 
signed on December 19. Rosmsinrhsfii 
finish the current .print opera «a» 1 

ai the City Center and Leimdort mil | 
begin Ihe 1956 Autumn «M 

opera with a Danish background hco{ 
c omposed by Samuel Barber. | 

Ballerina M.rgol Loolrvo usd B» 

dolph Bing, manager oi the Mmopd* 

Ian Opera of New York, hate i«* , 

honored a. distinguished Britans b* I 
(Continued on Page 91 


THE COVER THIS MONTH 

ETUDES coyer for the Booth » * 
work of a otnlemporan anW. 1* 
Olivet A.her. formerly from Pliiiiae | 
phla, now a rcidou of Chem Chae. |j 
Maryland. It ie a linoleum bbek poK « 
entitled Quartet in D Maior. AcwrdiS I 
to the artist, it wa> inspired in • t* J 
formance „f ihe Budapest String 0*"' I 
let- The print Ha. been rhomi at a™*; I 
exhibition., including llie 12th ***** I 
Exhibition at the library of Congtr* * I 
1954. It won firm friar at the **# I 
Chevy Chaac Art Fair. 
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fashion so! to music 



You're in a new world when you play the Hammond 


Some algid whan you come home too tired 



thrilling tone combinations, the most glori- 
ous voices of any organ of its kind. 

Yoti're in a new world when you play it. 


A world where cares slip away, where ten- 
sion is a stranger. 

ticc'i there room in your life for a Hammond? 
Let your Hammond dealer Show you how 
simple it Is to ham to play a Hammond. 
You can play enjoyable music in a month. 
Thousands of people have. 

Why not see your Hammond dealer 
soon? Or mail the coupon at right. 


Only Hammond has Harmonic Drawban 
that provide thousands of beautiful 
shadings for all the orchestra tones. Only 
Hammond luu " Touch -Re*nonae Pcrnti- 
aion Control"* for unusual instrumental 


Hammond Organ 


effects. Only Hammond has Separate Vi- 
brato Control a tor each keyboam, for more 
beautiful expression. 

Only S135 down for the Spinet Model, 
shown hero, at most dealers. Often 3 years 
to pay. Walnut. Blond or Ebony finish. 





QUICK NEW WAY TO PLAN 
YOUR PUPILS’ LESSONS! 


LOOK FOR IT IN MUSIC 
STORES EVERVWHEREI 



Town & Ceunt^j 

by GULBRANSEN 



ID I II Kill THE BOOKSHELF 




Summy Subscription Service 
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production, the director o[ tire 
Corned ire- F rancaise asked Thoma, 
how much he wished to receive for hh 
services. "But I only scribbled down 
a few notes,” replied Thomas; “tb* „ 
not worth any remuneration. 1 ougla 
to be proud that I was given on ,, p 
portunity of writing music for job 


great company. 

The success of 
Thomas a celebrity. 


"Mignon" mode 


By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


JN THE HISTORY of musical .iota- 
gled for recognition i: the staff notation 

position of a note on the airings or 
on tile keyboard of on instrument. In 

notation of this representative nature 
is Klavarskribo, a word which means 

notes are placed on a diagram repre- 
senting the black keys of the keyboard 
in parallel lines and are read vertically 
downward. The invention of Kla- 
varskribo is credited to C. Pot of 
Netherlands, who copyrighted it in 
1933. Since then, numerous composi- 
lions, including all of the standard 


terns formed by the Cxemy studies in 
Klavarskribo ore fascinating and 

ern painter of the Cubist school. 

It seems that Klavarskribo was an- 
ticipated by a similar system of nota- 
tion worked out by one Gustave 
Ncuhause in 1882. and published by 
him in 1910 in a book entitled "Natur- 
liches N’otenaystem.” Neuhaus also 

used the visual representation of the 
piano keyboard as a basis, but his 
lines ran horizontally as in tradi- 
tional notation. In all oilier respects 
the Neuhaus system is identical with 
Klavarskribo, However, there is no 
reason to suspect plagiarism. The 
idea of visual representative notation 
is as old as the tablature of the Renais- 


sance period, and it is quite possible 
thot both Neuhaus and Pot invented 
the "piano-writing method” inde- 
pendently. 


Gounod called Berlioz the apostle 
of the wrong bass. But Saint-Saens 
said that Berlioz's harmony possessed 
the diatonic beauty of tonality, be- 


cause Berlioz was not enharmonic 
minded as most professional pmn 
but deeply felt the difference hetv 
sharps and lints and made no rn 


mUy 

ihar- 


sity. 


Gluck said that he liked three 
things above all others: money, wine 
and glory. With money be bought 
wine: wine stimulated the composi- 
tion of his music: his music gave him 
glory. 


A MBROISF. THOMAS was the only 
composer !o attend the lOOOlh 
performance of his own opera. It was 
"Mignon.” first produced at the 
Opera-Comique in 1866; the one 
thousandth performance took place 
there in 1891. 

He owned an island Illiec, in the 
group of St. Gildas, and it was there 
that he wrote the score of "Mignon": 
he communicated with the shore by a 
boat, and the boat was named 
Mignon. too. 

Ambroise Thomas was a native of 
Metz; the Franco-Prussian war of 
1870 resulted in the annexation of his 
native province by the Germans. But 
when he died in 1896, the German 
burgomaster of the city, Baron von 

Metz renamed Ambroise Thomav 

11c was a man entirely devoid of 
self-seeking, and completely indif- 
ferent to monetary rewards. When tlie 
Comeilie-Franraise made plans to re- 
vive “Hamlet," Thomas was asked to 
compose some incidental music. From 
the materials of his own opera “Ham- 
let" he fashioned a brief overture, a 
march and a few fanfares: he also 
composed some new music. After the 


The 


nf/rs 


composer who no 

lived was Georg Simon Ldhlrin I ITS 
17811. Hi‘ height was sij feet. tw. 
inches- Hi* hands were very long. IH ) 
his fingers exceeded in length three 
of any man’s, according to the repi 
ment list of 1751. I.ijilem »»■ i 
Saxon, but his emial.le stature a 
traded tlie marauding Prussian n- 
cruiling officers. In those tiroes, raids 

l..ihlrin fell into the dutches ol Pin- 

him in the Prussian guards. UMrm 
was wounded in the Rattle of Colli, 
during the Seven Years War. A vi- 
rion* blow on the (lead with a saber 
nearly split his skull. He fell in the 
field but was strong enough to band- 
age hit head with a silk liandkrrrhH 
There he lay fur several hours mail 
lie was found by roving Croats. Thri 

his skin, in search of hidden mens 
He cried: “Mercy! Mercy! I am i 
Saxon, not Prussian!” The Croats 
spared his life, and hr evenluilir re- 
covered sufficiently In take a loop trek 
to his home town, Neustadl. When I* 
entered hia house, he found hi* fa» 
ily wearing black hands, in moornisr 
for hire 


only after his soldiering that 
began In study music. He catena 
l niversitv of Leiprig at the are 
thirty-eight, but made rapid plop 
». Somehow lie had acquired ahil 
as both pianist and vinlint*. He 


■f his pedagogical works In 
.'ll lie combined insln 
ny with composition 

In 1 


ha i 


1 781 he received a posits® 11 
t Mary'* Church in Danrip W 
the church was not healed, and so* 
he caught a cold. In the raw r&n* 
of Danzig, the cold proved fatal. “* 
he died a few months after having 
taken his position. THF. EM 1 


atuda-moick 1« 


WORLD OF MUSIC 

Queen Elizabeth II. Mis. Fonteyn be- 

of the British Empire for services to the 
ballet. Mr. Bing was made a companion 
of the Order of the British Empire for 



3 in New York City at Hie age of 91. 
He wrote more than 300 songs and ! 

the Russian Orthodox Church sen-ire. 
He also is credited with three operas, 
seven cantatas, five symphonies, ami 

Cretchaninoff was one of tlie last repre- 
sentaii.es of the late 19th century Rus- 
sian romantic school. 

Pope Pins XII, in an encyclical to lie 
known as “Mu-irar Sacroe Discipline. ~ ; 

throughout tlie Roman Catholic world. 
The Pope ordered that no exceptions I 

should be made in favor of local idioms 



word encyclical outlines methods where- 

by sacred music can be promoted. I 

Cecil Eir, ogee's "Tone Poem On The 

Colorado Federation of Women s Quhs 
( Continued on Page 10) 


SCHUMAN SIGNS 
EXCLUSIVE CONTRACT 

William Schuman. distinguished 
American composer and president of 
the Juilliard School of Music, has 
signed a contract for the exclusive 
publication of his works by the Theo- 
dore Pretser Company. 

Mr. Schuman's l N ESCO-commis- 
sioned "Credendum.” in three move- 
menu for orchestra, will lie one of his 
first works to lie published by Presscr 
"Credendum” will be performed six 
times during March by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting. 

Other Schuman works to Iw pub- 
lished by Presser include the Concerto 
for Violin and Orchestra, to be per- 
formed by Isaac Stem; a new work. 

and based un the music of William 
Billings, which will be premiered this 
year; and his String Quartet No. 3. 



The CONN ‘’MINUET" Organ 
Offers New Joys of Self Expression 





Jerome Kern Album 

ron oxi: ritvfi, fovi t uaivos 


THE NIGHT WAS MADE FOR I -OVE. MA KE BE 

St Si g&'Sfb&SS SSMiS 

ME WHO? WHY DO I LOVE YOU7, YESTER- 


WORLD OF MUSIC 

I Continued from Pn(r 9) 


, The IxHliiyille-CdDulliuiiiiK 


lilllll.MiN & HDIMERtSTEIV ALBUM 

ion ONE I'/I.VO. FOI 'It It AX its 


inlrtrMmi in |ninin* ihe rlult .ft 

mile; 52S North Qurle* Nnw. t 
r I, Maryland. Jimn AlUn D. 


YOUNG LOVERS. IF I LOVED 
A HAPPY TUNE. JUNE IS 
BUSTIN' OUT ALL OVER. OH WHAT A BEAUTI- 
FUL MORNIN', OKLAHOMA. PEOPLE WILL SAY 
WERE IN LOVE. SOME ENCHANTED EVENING 
THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP * 
WONDERFUL GUY. YOU'LL NEVER 



by Doron K. Antrim 


They 

Make 

Music 

Wherever 

They 

Go! 

Whether you're a doctor, 
a lawyer, or a 
taxicab driver, if you play 
an instrument you're 
eligible for membership 
in the 

AMATEUR CHAMBER MUSIC 
PLAYERS 
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southpaw solo flight 


L. m | B 

Left iiaxd Soto. I 1 *#:.*' 

The thrills of making music with the left hand alone 
are dramatically set forth in this exciting article. 

ruth katherine arnold 




by 

TV'OT AS A STUNT designed to owe 
* ’ an audience inlo accepting ibe 
(act that listenable music con flow 
from only one hand passing over the 
keys, hut sheer necessity has required 
my left hand to assume responsibility 
for two. Afflicted will* polio as a 
youngster, 1 lost entire use of the 
right arm and partial use of the left 
front shoulder to elbow. At the time 
the possibility of my doing anything 


never considered. Even if it had been 
it would have been relegated, by my- 
self as well as by others, as yet an- 
otlter dream — to die. 

In another sense, however, the piano 
was never entirely disregarded. I 
could read music and therefore could 
amuse myself by the hour picking out 
the treble notes of every hymnal and 
of every old “Songs-We-Love-lo-Hear’’ 
book in the house. The thin little 
tunes must have had a plaintive sound 
which fortunately I could not huve 
heard, for 1 recall conjuring up in my 
mind's ear a resounding bass accom- 
paniment. 

Not until college days did I come 
upon the idea of actually playing the 
piano with one hand alone, Even then 
I did not seriously consider the sug- 
gestion of the friend who mode it. 
She was a brilliant organist, a charm- 
ing dork-eyed Dutch girl, Frieda Op't 
Holt, who had the reputation iu our 
dorm of playing the organ in prefer- 
ence to our more favorite pastime ol 
eating. Many the night Frieda came 
in from a long evening’s session at 
the auditorium only to leave the house 
at six-thirty the next uiurning to prac- 
tice her beloved Bach. I accompanied 
her upon several occasions, content 
to listen to what I knew was the best 
in music. One day she casually re- 
marked that she saw no reason why 
It 


a Bach Giguc on the page before her 
could not be worked out lor one hand 
alone. She even offered to help me 
with it. And that was the beginning . . . 

But what a beginning! Now as I 
look back I think Bach. Frieda, and 
the fact that anyone might think 1 
conld actually play, overcame me. So 
much so that at my first lesson I re- 
quested Frieda please to take her 
chair and to sit in the corner with 
her back to me and the piano! My 
sense of inadequacy was too great. 
It held me back, and any progress 1 
might have made was choked off. Yet 
something did happen. Desire to play 
was a seed sown, destined slowly to 
grow until the day my courage could 


A Courageous Teacher 

My courage, however, was negligi- 
ble as compared to that of the teacher 
who accepted tile challenge ol a stu- 
dent limited as I was to the use uf 
one hand, and that hand imposing its 
own restrictions. It was small, inept 
for extended passages of octaves so 
necessary to lend sonority to unc-hand 
playing. The arm was generally weak, 
the elbow dinging to the body, which 
1 wreaked havoc with hand po- 
•" this, the pupil 


on. In addition ti 


1 talent. 




The host she had t 
for music and the intense desire to 
produce it. 

Laura Koch, in our midwestern city 
of Jackson, Michigan, had long held 
high recognition umong fellow musi- 
cians. but even she was to encounter 
skepticism in this, her latest venture. 
One teacher expressed the thought 
possibly of others when she said, 
’ Now. Laura, I con understand he^ 
playing scales, arpeggios, and runs. 

ally be able to 


it what will she ri 


tie voice strained w 
"Lillie pieces, I p 
• referring to a ni 
easy grade "leftie-on-hls-on 
positions, designed to streM 
for special attention to U 
neglected left hand. She 

known left-hand numbers 


hut is an expression of its Innate 

Concerto which, to my knowledge, t* 
attempted only by virtuosi Its tie 
inendous octaves, intricate rhythms, 
fiery runs — the gamut of its pyre- 
technics are beyund the amateur. The 
haunting Serinbine Prelude and Na- 
turae, long-time fixorila of Rul a 
stein, ale assirolli out east grade, 
certainly not intended lor die mew 
rutting of one's musical Hath. V* an 
the noublp Ovopin transreiptvoss «i 
Leopold Godow-skv. *ho nnaiom 
of the musical contributions of tbr W* 
hand solo. 

Nothing daunted by what wtiwd 
to be Ibe void between the extremely 
easy and the extremely difficult, Unix 
Koch applied her own sense ol mini 
clanship aud creativity to her auiyn- 
ment. She began with Hsnon. naw 
using the bass of the studies. Denny 
lesson hour she often accompanied » 
treble, giving her student the oppa- 
•unity to bear both hand* ami to » 
tablish a rhythmic tense of the union 
of the two parts. 

At the first approach to Vft'hso 1 ' 
work, she recognized problems peem- 
iar to that hand. Forced to cam bolt 
bass and (Continue if on Pape 41,1 
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preparing a CAREER in opera 

AN INTERVIEW WITH JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK, GENERAL DIRECTOR, 
NEW YORK CITY OPERA COMPANY 


as told to Rose Heylbut 







K EC0GN1ZED as one of the world’s 
leading conductors. Austrian-born 
Joseph Kosenstock brings to American 
opera the fruits of successful and 
eventful musical experiences the 
world over. He liegan bis career as a 
pianist, winning acclaim in Berlin 
and Vienna before be was twelve. 
During World War I, he was drafted 
into the Austrian army and received 
a hand wound which threatened to 
jeopardize his future work. Undaunl- 
ed, however, Rosenstock resumed his 
musical life as the youngest professor 
in the history of the Berlin Academy 
of Music. 

Turning to conducting, Rosenstock 
again won acclaim. Fritz Busch in- 
vited him to become bis assistant at 
Stuttgart; he succeeded George Szell 
at Darmstadt where ‘he later became 
General Musical Director: and fol- 
lowed Otto Klemperer as General 
Musical Director at Wiesbaden. In 
1930, he look over the direction of 
the National Theatre in Mannheim, a 
position previously held by Bodanzky, 
Furtwaengler, and Kleiber. Rosen- 


stock ‘s position seemed secure when 
World War II ilealt him a second 
blow. When the Nazis took over Ger- 
many's artistic life. Rosenstock was 
deprived ol his Mannheim post, and 
bided his time helping to organize the 
Jewish Cultnrhuud in Berlin. In 1936, 
he managed to gel out of Germany 
and flew to Tokyo where his services 
had been sought for sonic years. The 
next nine years he spent in Japan, be- 
coming enthusiastic about that land's 
unmatched love lor great music, and 

aiiese people and musicians, who still 
pay the rent on his Tokyo apartment, 
and have given him a lifetime con- 
tract as Honorary Musical Director of 
the Nippon Philharmonic. Mr. Rosen- 
stock has been with the New York 
City Opera since 1948. 

"The eager young singer looking 
for a chance in opera would be sur- 
prised to learn that opera is also look- 
ing for a chance to get outstanding 
singers. Here, however, the word to 
stress is outstanding. The chief requi- 
site for an operatic career is voice; 


yet voice alone is not enough. In con- 
ducting auditions all over the country-, 
1 am not infrequently faced with a 
thoroughly unpleasant dilemma: a 
young singer comes and reveals a 
basically good voice and nothing 
more. I am unable lu engage such a 
candidate, and, wretched with disap- 
pointment, he says, ‘But I've been told 
my voice is good.’ And I must agree 
that it is. and still I can't give him the 
chance he longs for. 

“There is an utterly amaziug wealth 
of fine vocal material In America. 
This, 1 believe, is due to the climate, 
and the prevailing good nourishment 
which builds strong physiques. Ita- 
lians and Russians also have good 
voices, due, in the most part, to favor- 
able language forms. English lias lieen 
much maligned as a singing language. 
It is not so favorable as Italian or 
Russian, but it is better than German 
— and German has never stood in the 
way of producing fine singers. So 
language cannot he blamed for any 
lack of development in bringing these 
potentially I Continued on Page Ait 
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Boys Like to SING! 

by Hugh Rangeler 


a specialist in his field writes with authority 
on the subject of the boys singing voice. 


n OYS LIKE TO SING. Through Ihe ago they have 
always liked to sing. Boy choir schools, both private 
and church-connected, have existed almost from the begin- 
ning oi musical history. Today there are several private 
schools in the United States that comb the country for 
talented boys and offer a full school program centered 
around the boy choir. In some of our larger cities certain 
churches maintain choir schools for the talented boys of 
their parishes and use them regularly in the worship 
services. In both private and church schools these are 
usually treble choirs, using unchanged voices only and 
replacing the boys as their voices change. Training is 

Outside of a few instances, music education in the 
public schools has never gone in very strongly for lire boy 
choir, preferring to use mixed groups until the high school 
age. Perhaps this has been a factor leading to an undue 
concern for the boy's changing voice. From the beginnings 
of music education in this country, teachers have used 
various methods of dealing with the problem of the boy’s 
changing voice. Some say that the boy should not try to 
sing at all during the mutation period and that this is the 
lime to start instrumental instruction. Others say that this 
is the period in which attention should be directed toward 
the teaching of music appreciation. Many have attempted 
to deal with the problem by arranging and rearranging 

(Hugh Rangeler is co-ordinaior at vocal music in the sec. 
andary schools of Lincoln. Nebraska. — Ed) 

16 


special parts for the changing voice in the song material. 
Concepts developing from this latter approach to the 
problem have led to the idea of the alto-tenor, the 

voice, where four-part male voice arrangements sre mol 
and parts altered and keys changed so that unchanged 
voices may sing the high tenor parts. The result of ah 
this ho* been confusion and frustration in the mind* of 
music teachers, with the consequence that in many school' 
the boys give up siuging almost entirely. 

At present, however, there seem* to be an awakening 
of interest in boy singing in several place* through the 
country and with this interest there is a growing aware- 
ness of the possibilities in the field From the standpoint 
of the music educator working in the public schools. it B 
to he hoped that this is the beginning of a movement 
which will greatly strengthen a part of the music props® 
that is now notoriously weak. Those of us with imagina- 
tion can envision boys of all ages in all sorts oi Com- 
munities singing the fine choral music of the worid. Is 
fact if one may go further and indulge in dreaming, h 
can envision community choruses made up of fathers md 
mothers and youngsters of all agrs. singing rpecitl miu- 
posilion* of symphonic proportions, portraying in song the 
manifold and complex emotions found in everyday Inin* 
But to come back to actuality, the best preptratioo 
for the changing-voice period is proper training before 
the voice start* to change. With all the knowledge a«J 
able from masters in the training of boys' voices, i 
seems rather ridiculous that we in the puhlir school* 
have ignored it so completely in dealing with the prob- 
lem. The approach has been through working with * 
printed music. In developing the boys choir the i[fro*fi 
should be through working with the hoy. snd bn vm» 
Any male choir, whether it be a treble choir or SkTB. 
hinges upon the training of the I Continued on Pap 
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Orchestra Department 


the Idyllwild 

OPERA WORKSHOP 


by Max T. Krone 

* . 

Projects such as this provide 
opportunities for young American 

composers and singers 

Captain Ahab (Sam Voo Ducan) and craw of tha 





I IKE many other organiialions interested in the de- 
JLivelopment of tile arts, and especially musk-, in the 
United States, the Idyllwild Arts Foundation has been 
experimenting with patterns of co-operation with young 
American composers and artists. 

Over a period of five summers, the Foundation has 
commissioned three new musical stage works which have 
had first performances in the. Foundation’s Mile-lfigh 
Tatio Theatre. One of these has since been published, 
and another created sueh an impression that it will un- 
doubtedly he heard from in the coming years. 

Out of this experience has emerged a pattern of co- 
operation between the Foundation, its Opera Workshop 
stall and students, composer and soloists, which should 
work equally well in any section of the country. Basic 
to the plan is a desire to encourage young American com- 
posers to write musical-dramatic works and to help them 
and young singers produce these works. 

The Idyllwild Opera Workshop started in the summer of 
1951 as a Light Opera Workshop for college and upper 
division high school singers. Milton Young of Glendale 
College was tile musical director and has been each 
summer since. The Workshop began humbly with a per- 
formance of Kurt Weill's “Down" In The Valley.’’ Josef 
Marais was teaching on the campus that summer and was 
so impressed that he offered to write a new work on a folk 
story for 1952. His "Tony Beaver” was so successful 
lhat it has since been published. 

We asked him to write another light opera for us for 
1953, and “African Heartbeat,” on which Charles 
O'Neal collaborated with him, was the happy result. The 
following summer the Workshop produced Alec Wilder’s 
“Lowland Sea" and “Sunday Excursion." For the 
Foundation's Shakespearean Festival that summer a tal- 
ented young composer, James Low, of the University of 
Southern California, wrote some delightful songs for 
"Twelfth Night" and "Merchant of Venice." On the 
basis of these we invited him to write a stage work for 
us for 1955. 

One of the actors in the Shakespearean Festival lhat 


summer, Brainerd Duffield, hod written a play bused on 
"Moby Dick” and Low was so intrigued with it that he set 
to work immediately and produced the moving two-act 
opera which was given its first performances September 
2 and 3. 1955. This was a work of such dramatic, musi- 
cal and emotional impact that its success has encouraged 
us to crystallise the |>atlrrn which emerged in its produc- 
tion, and to attempt to fallow it in the summers nhead. 

Briefly, this is the pultern. The Foundation, through 
tile Opera Workshop of its School of Music and the Arts, 
plans to commission each summer a new opera or light 
opera, or accept a score already written hut not yet pro- 
duced, for production in its Mile-High Patio Theatre at 
the Bowman Arts Center of the Foundation’s campus at 
Idyllwild. California. For reasons which will be evident, 
preference will be given to Southern California composers 
hut Olliers will not necessarily be excluded. 

The Opera Workshop meets for three intensive weeks 
of rehearsal, culminating in the production the last three 
weeks of August The Foundation provides tile facilities 
and staff consisting of musical director Milton Young, 
and an accompanist-coach, stage director Howard Banks 
of the University of Southern California, technical and 
costume directors, and choreographer Karen Burt, form- 
erly of Pomona College. It publicizes the performances 
and produces the work on the Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday nights preceding Labor Day. 

The Foundation's High School Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Lauris Jones of Occidental College, 
and Ralph Rush of U.S.C., meets during the first two 
weeks of the Opera Workshop and prepares its own pro- 
grams during lhat lime. If the new opera is to be pro- 
duced with orchestra, the best fifteen to twenty perform- 

wt-ck to prepare and play the opera accompaniment. 
Otherwise, the pianos will be used. 

The composer must present his completed score by- 
January 15, with it aud the chorus parts, if any, on 
duplicating masters. The Foundation will pay for du- 
plicating the scores and parts (Continued on Page 50) 
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'P Ht POPULAR song hits ol today 
-I. are not made by the composer 

time on the air than ever before, even 
if mostly in recorded form, those who 
select the records to be heard play 
an important role in helping a song 
reach the hit parade. Typical of the 
country’s leading "disc jockeys" is 
New York's Martin Block. With his 
four-aod-a-half hour "Make Believe 
Ballroom,” heard front coast to coast 
daily over the ABC network, he spins 
the turntable probably for more hours 
than any of his colleagues, yet with 
the same aim in mind. 

"We all try," lie says, “to create 
the illusion of a real broadcast, with 
a lot of people having a lot of fun — 
in other words, enjoying music.” 

It was just twenty-one years ago 
last month that Block first welcomed 
people to his program, telling his lis- 


from a beautiful crystal ballroom, 
going on and talking to the musicians 
as if they were actually there by his 
side, ami generally making a vivid 
impression with this “Make Believe 
Ballroom," as well as virtually origi- 
nating the art of disc-jockeying. 

“As far back as the early 2<>"s. of 
course, people were plavirtg recorded 
music on the air.” Block says, “but 
I was the first full-fledged deejay. 
Hmninn . . . Disc Jockey. Whoever 
invented tile term — whatever he may 
have meant by it — Pm told was refer- 
ring to me. You get from it, though, 
the picture of a fellow sitting on a 
stack of records and wiiirling around 
the phonograph turntable. I, person- 

rides his way into people’s homes 
and, 1 hope, affections hv playing 
dues of popular artists." 

Disc jockeys, of which there are 
some four thousand in this country. 

Vielof Borgs chat* wilK Mortis Block 

in Ms "Mote Believe Bollrootn." 



an Intimate relations 


an ability to sell 
Selling I’ei 


buys, according to Block, who « 
his velvet voice and chatty, iotin 
style ha* mastered the technique 
telling his listeners about the os 
they are hearing and dr prw 
they might do well to buy. "I IT 


people and n 
play t! 


. All 


personality that gets into the 
phone that determines whrthn 
they attract listeners." 

While his program la ditt 
lovers of good |Hipulai musk, 
realization that this publk- 

presenled in an interesting 
ago to playing an album ol 


declares. ’The 
played the retol 


The BAND’S EQUIPMENT and its CARE 

********* A practical discussion 

of im important phase of band work is concluded here. 


by WILLIAM D. BEVELLI 



IV/ HEN PREPARING our budget on the purchase nl 
* the band's instrumental equipment, it is advisable 
im of Ten Percent of the total cost 


replacement at the end 
of twenty years. 

On page 56 is shown 
a portion of the wind 
instrument inventory 
and depreciation rec- 
ord blank as used by 
the Wind Instrument 
and Band Departments 
at llie ' University of 
Michigan. Such refer- 
ences prove to be valu- 
able in appraising the 
valuation of the depart- 
ment's equipment. One 

gianee the annual and 
total accumulated costs 
of repairs and replace- 


ments and rehearsals 
can hardly he expected 
to be directly charged 
with the issuance and recalling of all the hand’s equip- 
ment or to maintain pcrsonolly all its records. Neverthe- 
less. he must assume direct and full responsibility for the 
administration of such procedures if he is to he certain 
that his inventory is accurate and complete. One solution 
to the problem is the appointment of a student staff. Such 
experience can be very valuable to these students and it is 
amazing how efficiently and effectively they assume such 
responsibilities wlten properly guided und directed. 

Tile majority of modern-day instrumental music depart- 
ment ol our high schools and colleges provide certain 
instruments for the students' use. In some instances the 
student is assessed a nominal monthly or semester rental 
fee: in other situations the school provides the instrument 
without cost to the bandsman. Among the ii 
which the school should make available to 


students are: oboes, bassoons, alto clarinets, bass clarinets, 
contrabass clarinets, baritone saxophone, tubas, eupho- 
niums. French horns, and all percussion. In addition, 
many music departments have adequate instruments avail- 
able for lieginncrs at a nominal rental fee. This is an 
exeellenl means for dis- 
covering instrunienlnl 


are owned by the 
school's Music Depart* 
ment and the rental 
fees ate allocated to the 
purchase ol additional 


s well a 
for the repairs of pres- 
ently owned equipment. 

ed equipment is con- 
that the students give 

ments for which they 
are charged a rental 
fee than do those who 
have no rental oliliga- 


cure and maintenance 
is even a greater one. 
An effective means for 


care of our equipment 
Is the plan whereby fre- 
quent inspections of all 
equipment are made. The function of such procedure 

At frequent intervals (not less than ten days apart I 
inspection is called, at which lime the section leader 
of each section of the hand presents his instrument to 
the conductor, who inspects it thoroughly from top to 
bottom, paying particular attention to the mechanism, 
keys, pads, springs, water keys, mouthpiece, tendons, valves, 
reeds, slides, and all other details concerned with the 
instrument's condition. 

When the section leader's instrument has been approved, 
he, - in turn, is assigned the responsibility of inspect- 
ing every instrument of his respective section. Should 
lie come upon any instrument that fails to pass inspec- 
tion. the student possessing such an instrument is not 
permitted to participate in the < Continued on Pose 56 1 
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Teacher’s Roundtable 

Maurice Dumesnil. Mus. Ooc. discusses new publ.ce- 
tions, the origin of a famous melody and other matters. 


FROM BELGIUM 

IS "i'll known, Brussels ranks 

ter. Its nUBte.™«l^itiM*are mani- 
fold: symphony concerto in the mag- 
nificent Palais ties Beaux-Arts, o[icr- 

alre dc la Mnnnnir, chamber music, 
recilals. publishing houses whose 

1 ’ rops of worthwhile 


n the I 


biers 


selection drai 


would li) 
r fellow Round Ta- 


a list 


“Dix InUanlanes" (Ten Snapshots) 
by A. de Boeck : a suite of short num- 
l>ers ranging from the graceful to the 
humorous, discreetly modem in spots 
though never aggressively so. 

“Histoires Anciennes sur un mode 
nouveau” .Old Stories told in a new 
mode l by P. Lecmans^ ihe work of a 

freshing. 

“Musique en sol" (music in G), six 
little melodic and rhythmic sketches 
by Evangeline Lehman ; in turn poetic 
and colorful, these are meant to de- 
velop light and crisp touch, brilliancy 
of incisive rhythm, delicacy and ele- 
gance and especially, modem pedal- 
ing. Those who will observe carefully 
the pedal indications of the last three 
numbers will be ready to confront 
successfully the intricate problems of 
the "Debussy blur.” 

Most popular among J. S. Bach’s 
Concertos are the two in D minor and 

edition revised by Alfred Cortot. This 
revision is designed for the piano- 
performance of works written for the 
harpsichord originally and it includes 

ing to the speciHc resources of Ihe 
actual concert grand. Alfred Cortot’s 

respect toward Bach’s original con- 


form, ranks in difficulty with the 
English Suites and the Partitas, while 
die F minor, shorter and easier, takes 
its place between Volumes I and II of 
the Inventions. 

All the above arc published by 
Schott Frercs, Brussels. 

POPULAR NURSERY RHYMES 


Haydns Symphony No. 94 ("Sur- 
prise "K and lo the “ Variations on a 
Nursery Rhyme. Op. 25 by Ernst eon 
Dohnanyi. I find it also listed in 
Kochel 265. Mozart’s “ Twelve laria- 


n Ah. v, 

— J. J. r. Pennsylvania 

To my knowledge there is no trace- 
able origin to this famous little tunc 
which has been used repeatedly since 
Haydn’s time. What Dohnanyi in par- 
ticular has done with it is truly aston- 
ishing. Color, drama, elegance, rhyth- 
mic swing, poetic feeling, all mix up 
in stunning contrasts which at the 
end resolve themselves in utmost sim- 
plicity. 

Ah, vous dirai je, is a French nurs- 
ery rhyme. All little children know it 
and sing it The second line continues 
like this: “Ce qui cause nion lour- 
-nt. ' Which in English sums up to, 
y° u ■ Mother, what is 


the 


re of ■ 


ouhle.” 


. that Ihe little mclodv 
came out of the imagination of some 
unknown and unheralded musician. 
There arc many others, equally naive 
and Charming Debussy loved them 
and he used l)o-do, r Enfant do in 
fambo’s Lullaby ol “Children’s Cor- 
ner. fie also introduced Nous n'irans 
plus a u bois, les lauriers son I coupes 

Err* "i ir “■>r.sdfc« 

Bou dormant (Sleeping Beauty) and 


the Gardens in Ihe m 


All those who love ensemble pin- 
ing — and they are legion— will re 
joice over the publication of Jehus 
Christian Bach’s three Sonatas hr 
piano, four hands. I hate menu ) , 
"just off the press” copy of these Je 
lightful compositions, and I haOai i 
recommend them. 

Johann Christian, often referral ii 
as the Milanese or English Bach, •> 
Ihe eleventh son of Johann Srhaai it 
and the youngest of those sho sir. 
vived their father. Burn in Lriprii o 
1 735, he went to Berlin at the ter :.i 
fourteen. There he lired aith to 
brother Philipp Emanuel and Undid 
pianoforte- play ing and composite 

increased by hb acquaintance «<i 
Italian singers, led him to Mihra 
where he became a pupil of Pair 
Martini In 1762 be migrated talar 
don where he remained ontil to 

death in 1782. 


The p 


it Sonatas belong In t» 


being the first one to try 
that direetion aka in h 
age of nine. In 176,1 as 
eertixing there with hb ait 


that Ihe latter had math to do vto 
Johann Christian adopting the dan 
form. 

■ leaching standpoint lb 


three 


e great v 


w-Tk 


idler can play c< 
with a student, then have two sta*“ 
perform together. To a certain evtea 
such ensemble w ill be a drill m cost- 
ing and applied solfeggio. Style *'H 
also be derived from ibis [**'“*- 
And the music is so fresh. » 
ou», that it will be a weleou. - 
to any recital program. THE E® 



About 

UNASHAMED 

Accompanying 


from 
an interview 
with 

Gerald Moore 

secured 

by 

Myles Fellowes 


v$? 


B RITAIN’S distinguished Gerald 

Moore is possibly the greatest 
accompanist of our lime and one of 
the greatest of all times. He is the 
author of two delightful books. The 
Unashamed Accompanist and Singer 
and Accompanist , both published by 
The Macmillan Company. He ranks 
unsurpassed as a lecturer who man- 

with hilarious presenlalion. All Mr. 
Moore's versatile activities have 
earned him a position ol eminence, 
but be is most popularly associated 
with his happy invention ol the term 
“the unashamed accompanist" which 
attaches to him like a hall-mark. And 
this u quite as it should be, since 
the term sums up bis professional 

“Accompanying is neither a stop- 
gap nor a second-choice,” says Mr. 
Moore. “It is an art in its own right 
requiring special training and, above 
all. special aptitude. It is quite pos- 
sible that a young man starting off 

pianist may decide lo become an ac- 
companist and turn out lo be a good 
one; but if he has been a disappointed 
solo pianist for a number of years 
and turns to accompanying in the 
sense of taking a step downwards, he 
will undoubtedly lie a poor accom- 
panist. Everywhere there ore good 
and bad accompanists; if the bad out- 
number the good, it is, I think, lie- 
cause they have been devoting all 
their thought, all their ardors, all their 
training, to the goal of doing solo 
work. Accompanying, they think, is 
something they can [all back on. They 


are undcdicated and hence inefficient. 

“The special aptitude of the accom- 
panist, like that ol the conductor, is 
an affinity for ensemble playing. This, 
in turn, guides his training. The good 
accompanist is brought up on Mozart 
and Beethoven violin sonatas, on the 
songs of Schubert. Although neediug 
the full complement of pianistic tech- 
nique at hb command, he entirely 
shifts the emphasis of hb studies from 
solo playing to ensemble work, the 
intricacies of which require more 
than finger-facility. Thus, the accom- 
panut's training includes practice in 
listening to others as they perform; 
in working with others, both vocalists 
and instrumentalists: in merging him- 
self with the work of others; in under- 
standing what this merging means. 

"J am strongly opposed to the kill- 
ing of all individuality, in a kind of 
well-meant hut useless self-immola- 
tion. The great acco mpanLst needs in- 
dividuality; needs to demonstrate it. 
However, the trick is so to adjust to 
the work of others (who, in turn ad- 
just to him 1 , that the result is smooth 
team-work. Thb cannot lie too much 
stressed. The accompanist must never 

the firm— indeed, the audbnee should 

partners! Such inequalities as* mav 
exist between artist and accompanist 
should be smoothed out during the 
rehearsal period (which, needless lo 
say, should be adequate). The accom- 
panist who is musically less experi- 
enced than the soloist for whom ho 
plays unquestionably assumes the 
position of junior partner at rehears- 
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MUSIC IN FOCUS 





ORGANIST'S PAGE 

Reforming 
the Reformers 

by Alexander McCurdy 


A LAW OF PHYSICS is tlmt every 
action is followed by an equal, 
opposite reaction. This holds true for 
most spheres of activity, including the 
organ-builder’s craft. 

If mail received by this department, 
questions asked and points raised in 
discussion are valid criteria, the or- 
ganists in this country are rising up 
in protest against modern trends in 
organ-building, just as this twentieth- 
century trend began as a protest 
against the nineteenth. To amend the 
faults of “romantic" organ design, 
some builders have gone to extremes 

Romantic instruments were built to 
play romantic music: the Guilmant- 
Widor “symphonies," the celestially 
sweet works of Franck and Gounod. 
Angelic music called for angelic 
slops. The diapason’s Toicc was bland. 
The 6ery reeds were tamed. The 
sounds all ran together like water- 
colors. Pipe organ tone became a sort 
of goulash; a rich, gorgeous, blended 
mush of sound. 

In consequence, polyphony was 
hopeless. The moving voices had no 
tonal profile. Fugue subjects did not, 
strictly speaking, enter; they trickled 

Bach-lovers, among them Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, protested. A pipe organ, 
they said, should be an organ, not a 
synthetic orchestra. Every stop ought 
to have color and distinction, yet fit 
into an ensemble. 

So the pendulum began its back- 
ward swing. Instead of a creamy- 
smooth ensemble, the pipes of the 
organ become a band of sharp-toothed 

In this way many builders have 
gone from one extreme lu the other. 
In place of organs on which it is im- 
possible tu play Bach, they are sup- 
plying instruments on which it is 
difficult to play anything else. 

Whether we like it or not, a great 
24 


many "cold" organs nre being built 
for placement in tonally "dead 
buildings. The combination of bright- 
ly-voiced stops and limited reverliera- 
tion makes a sharp wire-edged tone 
which delights a certain type of or- 
ganist to his very soul. This is the 
man who is solely interested in 
Baroque and classical music. lie is 
also the man who, when a new organ 
is built, has the principal say as to 
what it shall consist of. 

The builder, whatever his private 
misgivings may be, is oblige)' to 
please his customers. A number of 
builders are worried by the trend 
toward vinegar-voiced specifications, 
and wonder how far it will go. In- 
creasingly they find themselves 
obliged to build instruments with 
whose specifications and placements 
they do not agree. J ust recently I 
bail a long letter from a major builder 
who feels there ought to be a meeting 
of organists and builders to oppose 
imbalanced ideas of today. The anti- 
romantic reaction is in danger of go- 
ing to equal extremes of its own. 

Antiquated Camliinuliuns 

We know of course that the eight- 
foot organ is a thing of the past - 
as it deserves to be. Installations 
loaded with flute celestes, vox hu- 
manas and echo organs are out of 
date. That there must be a funds- 
mental ensemble is acknowledged by 
all; only when this tonal backbone is 
completed should we turn to the fancy 
accessories known i n the trade as 
“gum dro|«.” The idea of a complete- 
ly augmented pedal is unthinkable 
nowadays. We must have independ- 
ent ensembles on every manual. 

To handicap an instrument, tonally 
speaking, by walling it up an 
closed room or chamber, then ,-oin- 
pen sating by blasting the lone through 
main force into a “dead” anditorinm. 
w a custom happily grown obsolete. 


Yet in its plsce have gums no 
others equally singular. The nrs 
school goes to extremes no lee thm 
the old. reflecting perhaps mu u- 
tional tendency to go "all out” for u 
idea. If the trend it romantic, no huh- 
ness can lie too lush. If “clarified 
semble" is the order of the dev, ir 
will settle for nothing short of an air 
raid siren's clarity. I recent!; plain) 
a small organ which it the nr; epi- 
tome of what certain organists farm 
by the word “Baroque.” UTicn I hrg 
heard the astringent lone of thU r 
strument, I felt as if a sharp slid 
comb were being pulled through 
few remaining ham on my head. Tie 
little reed had a nasty sound: lie 
whole ensemble was aaylhiag but 

To be sure, there are linns nd 
places when tone with a cutting edge 
is desirable. Brilliant reeds bare giv- 
en a fine account ol themsrlin at lie 
Cathedral of Si. John tin- Divine. Bo! 
these must sound the whole length i 
the cathedral's (All-loot nave, "don 
(he longest unbroken vista in Ome 
tciidinu," with 16 million cubic Id 
of air to be put in motion. 

set my teeth on edge was in jud lb 
opposite cate. It was in a small bum 
ing, acoustically as dead n dad 
could be. The builder evident!' *u?- 
poseil that the instrument would S« 
placed in a resonant room where 11 
would have a chance to sprat I a* 
perfectly certain that if this wete * 
— that if the instrument, rxarth as il 
stands, were housed in an aadiloriun 

would be a thing of splendor. 

I am equally certain dial a aw® 
builder could build an instrumsl 
for the small, dead room, with to* 
sealed down to match the toon” 
acoustic*, which would give pk** 1 
to the performer and to even one »h> 
heard it. (Continued on tff SI 
stud*— morcb 1W* 



VIOLINIST’S FORUM 

A Beautiful 

Legato— How it Is Made 

by Harold Berkley 


II I ANY VIOLIN teachers encoiir- 
age their students to hear first- 
class singing as often as possible. No 
advice could be better, for there is 
mnch to be learned from a good 
singer about phrasing, legato, and the 
molding of a musical line. But I have 
yet to hear of die singing teacher who 
advises his pupils to hear top-flight 
violinists, even though the really great 
violinist can teach the young singer 
■ great deal about these very same 
qualities. For the violinist does not 
liave to take a breath every few meas- 
ures; he can sustain a eantnbile pas- 
sage for several lines if the music so 
requires. Anyone who heard the late 
Jacques Thibaud at his best is not 
likely to forget his playing of n 
lengthy cantilena passage — il was as 
effortless and os pliant as Live gliding 
of a seagull. 

Nothing in violin play ing is more 
beautifully effective, or more charac- 
teristic of the instrument, than a 
smooth yet flexible legato, a legato 
lliat can give life and color to the 


lone while remaining even and un- 
broken. Yet not very many students 
are taught die means of producing 
such an effect. Time and again I have 
had pupils come to me for audition 
who complained that they were un- 
able to produce a flowing quality of 
tone, and did not know why. 

Before going further it might be 
as well lo define what I mean by the 
legato. To me the word implies not 
only the smooth connection of two or 
more notes in a single bow-stroke, 
but also the even and unbroken play- 
ing of one note to each stroke. The 
perfeedy smooth changing of one 
stroke into the next is the first requi- 
site for a satisfying legato. 

This, of course, cannot be consist- 
ently done without a trained and 
sensitive right hand. The use of the 
Wrist-and-Finger Motion ( see ETUDE 
for May and December 1952 and 
December 1954) must be continually 


change of bow and in all parts of 
the how. So long as the player must 
think about its use, the Motion will 
not lie smooth — consequently the le- 
gato will not he smooth either. But 
as soon as the player can make it 
without having to think about il, then 
the change of bow becomes smooth 
and inaudible, with consequent im- 
provement in the legato and in the 
general tone quality. 

At first, die legato should he prac- 
ticed on one string until the change 
of bow is rarely heard, and it is re- 
markable how early in the pupil's 
advancement this can be attained — 
given proper guidance. Preliminary 
exercises should be as near as pos- 
sible. along the lines indicated in 
Exs. A and B. 


dously in mastering an even change 
of how on one string. 

Many quite advanced players have 
difficulty crossing from one string to 
the next without giving a slight ac- 
cent to the seeoud note. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable when the change 
of string coincides with the change 
of bow. As an example of the first 
difficulty lake Ex. C. from the An* 
dante of the Mendelssohn Concerto: 

Far too often one hears a slight ac- 
cent on the C and another one on the 
B. The second difficulty — change of 
string coinciding with change of how 
— can he illustrated hy Ex. D, tile 
opening phrase ol Handel's D major 


jl'gygyt 

Ex. A1 should be practiced at first 

half strokes in each half of the bow. 
This applies also to Ex. A2. In Ex. B. 
both 1 and 2 should lie played with 
the whole length of the bow. These 
exercises are given only for promot* 
ing an inaudible change of bow; the 
real problem of legato playing arises 
when strings have to be crossed. This 
should not be embarked upon until 
the bow change on one string is al- 
most unnoticeable. 

Of course, the pupil will lie cross- 
ing strings in solos and studies while 
he is mastering the smooth how 
change on a single string, but it is 
just as well not to bother him with 
the new problem until he has a fair 
control of the first one. However, this 
control need not be com/dele before 
the teacher introduces the technique 
for crossing string in legato, for work- 


Very often there is a break in the 
flow of tone from the F-sharp lo the 
A: or if no break is audible, then- 

are small in themselves, but they can 
destroy the effect of a passage other- 
wise very well played. 

The cause of the fault is that the 
bow is not close enough to the next 
string at the moment the change is 
made, and therefore has to move 
quickly — producing an accent In the 
Handel example and other passages 
of single bows, there may also be a 
lack of the Wrist-and-Finger Motion. 

To avoid the fault one must realise 
that in such passages the how cannot 
move in a straight line and then rise 
or fall suddenly to the next string. 
Instead, it should move gradually to- 
wards the next string so dial at the 
moment of change the hair is hut a 
fraction of a millimeter from the 
string to which it is going. 1 have 
termed this Round Bowing because 
the bow moves in a vertical curve 
rather than I Continne'l on Page 531 
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THROUGH THEIR MUSIC 


they 



build 

democracy 

Members of Central Kentucky's 
Youth Symphony Orchestra 
set up unique pattern 
for better living. 

by Nonna Kylami Grave* 


*|VE.ARLY 100 young musicians, all under 21 rears ol 
* ” age, all believing music so essential to better living 
that they eagerly carry it to remote sections of their state 
- such is Central Kentucky's famed Youth Symphony 
Orchestra. After listening to their programs you naturally 
conclude that this highly integrated group must have had 
years of ensemble playing. The real story of these young 
trouhadors, however, dates back only a few years. 

Founded in I '*17 by Dr. Thornton Scott. Mr. Howard 
Pence i first conductor I , and Mr. Chester Travelstcad. the 
original group of Id string players had more than trebled 
in fliae by 1950. In that year the Juniors undertook a 
major project: drafting their new Constitution. At times 
heated discussions characterized their Saturday morning 
rehearsal periods. 

"We have wrangled too long now over the whole thing,” 
finally declared one of the older boys. "For six weeks 
most of our time baa I wen spent arguing rather than play- 
ing music. I'm for passing it as is. If it doesn't work, we’ll 
just have to dream up something else." 

“No, I object.” piped up a youthful 9th Grader. "We 
are a democratic outfit. Democracy always lakes a little 
lunger, but it's the best in the end. We need a Constitution 
that's right. Let’s slick till we get it.” 

This same spirit dominates today's organization of 36 
boys and 60 girls, the majority of whom are Junior and 
Senior high school students living within a 60-mile radius 
of Lexington. They range in age from 12 to 20 years. 
The Orchestra is sponsored by the Youth Society of Cen- 
tral Kentucky, and is strictly a non-profit group. 
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As a youth-group it is unique in its set-up aud policies. 
Lacking adult symphony support I Islington hss Mill 
its University of Kentucky orchestral, its members early 
develop self-reliance. They elect their own roemberi, Thn 
annually tour the hinterland, raising cultural level*, la 
their earnest desire to carry music to outlying district* 
and help raise standards in their own city, they are daily 
building better community relation*. 

Direction of the Symphony is vested in their Junior 
Advisory Board, the Senior Adult Board, and their con- 
ductor. The Junior Board of nine elected members work* 
under the guidance of live orchestra's rondudor. Ml. 
Marvin Rabin. From this administrative comndlKe tyo 
members are appointed to atteml each Adult Bond net 
ing and report back to the group. 

Since orchestra nn-mliership i* limited to 108— with 
a waiting list of over 10(1- -competition lor vacancies is 
exceedingly keen. Unlike most Junior organisation* the 
Kentucky group does not rely upon the customary aodi- 
lion. For three weeks, prospective members become pro- 
visional Juniors and arc treated as such. They attend 
regular weekly rehearsals, first plating with their o*» 
sectional leaders, later with the full orchestra under 


-At the end ol the period n conference it held Mwem 
Ihe director, sectional leaders, ami the Junior Advisor* 
Board. The applicant's chnractrr and ability a. " 


Ins musical attainments are 
continue his music study? 
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The Cuckoo 

Folk songs are like some people., footloose and fancy-free. Sometimes the tune 
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Bob J cries 
but you won't 
closer than BOB 
Unusual University" is 


Its students come from every state and from countries on all six 
continents. These students travel a total of 5,000,000 miles a year 
in order to share in the benefits of Bob Jones University training. 

The Wod" Utumctd ' stands without apology for the"old-time 

religion and the absolute authority of the Bible. 


BOB JONES UNIVERSITY 



